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Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and know, and 
seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any that executeth 
iudgment, that seeketh the truth.—Jeremtah, v. 1. 
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‘From the Western Recorder.) 

EPISCOPACY IN’ ENGLAND, CON- 
WECTED WITH THE CIVIL POWER. 

About the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury, Gregory I. surnamed the Great, 
sent out from Rome, Augustine, with 
some other monastic, to convert to 
Christianity the ancient Britons and 
the Saxons. The success of the gos- 
pel among these warlike nations was 
very great. Towards the close of this 
century, 590, the same bishop of Rome 
organized Episcopacy in England.— 
He created the archbishoprics of York 
and London, (the latter becoming the 
see of Canterbury ) with twelve bishop- 
rics under each. ‘This comprehended 
the whole kingdom. These ecclesiastics, 
without any connexion with the civil 


power, governed the church by synods. 


and councils, the archbishop having 
power only to call the bishops of his 
diocese, preside over, and give validity 
to their decisions. ‘The Britons,”’ 
says Hume, “having never acknow- 
ledged any subordination to the Ro- 
man pontiff, had conducted all ecclesi- 
astical government by their domestic 
synods and councils.”? But the line of 
succession in the Saxon kings of the 
Heptarchy being very ill defined, and 
the different royal families being often 
involved in murder and blood, these 
usurpers, towards the close of their 
reign, stung by remorse of conscience, 
betook them to religious habits; and 
either to atone for their crimes, like 
Phocas and Charlemagne, or at least 
to prove the sincerity of their repent- 
ance, made large endowments to the 
church. Thus popery “ waxed in spi- 
rit” at Rome, and Episcopacy in Eng- 
land. Still, however, so completely 
was the Anglo-Saxon church under a 
Vor. VITh. 2 








government purely ministerial, by coun- 
cils and synods, that not until about 
the middle of the ninth century, did 
Wilfred, prelate of Northumbria, make 
an appeal from the decision of his breth- 
ren to the court of Rome. This, I 
think, as Bede intimates, was the first 
of the kind ever made in England to 
the Roman pontiff. From that ume, 


encouraged by the tame submission of’ 


the Saxons, and the church becoming 
daily more corrupt by an idle, luxuri- 
ous clergy, the encroachments of the 
Roman see on the hberties of England 
were wide and rapid. 

It was not until the accession of 
William the Conqueror, that English 
Episcopacy began to incline toward 
the civil power. This chief, finding 
his claim to the crown of England fee- 
bly supported in justice, and discover- 
ing a class of powerful ecclesiastics, 
scattered, and isolated, and reigning in 
the people’s hearts and consciences 
over the land, had the prudence to 
erect each diocese into a temporal bar- 
ony, in order to the unlimited exercise 
of the fuedal law. But afterwards the 
Lords spiritual took their seats in par- 
liament. Since this lucky union, the 
Church and State have lived in tolera- 
ble peace and harmony. 

Let us now step in to see Henry 
VIII. He is meditating a marriage 
with the fair damsel, Anne Boleyn, 
As Mazery hath it, he discovered a 
point in the Levitique, in regard to 
the lawfulness of his present spouse, 
which even his favorite Thomas Aqui- 


nas could not solve. From the time of 


the Conqueror, Catholic Episcopacy 
continued the same as Henry found it. 
In this interval, the Pope’s supremacy, 
so soon as it came forth, was devoutly 
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acknowledged in England, and the na- 
tion charged with the endless mumme- 
ry of popish superstition. The king 
himself was a furious Catholic. The 


bishops were bound by conscience to| 


the Pope’s supremacy, and the people 
to the bishops. In the state, again, 
the same prelates stood with their uni- 
ted heads, as so many gothic pillars, to 
support the throne. The Pope, by a 
single word, could dissolve this fair 
fabric; sending Henry to purgatory or 
perdition, and dismissing his subjects 
of their allegiance. He wanted to di- 
vorce his Spanish queen. ‘To grant 
this instrument was legally the care of 
the pontiff The king entreated, and 
Wolsey bribed. St. Peter was afraid, 
that, by granting it, he would be crush- 
ed by the Emperor, [of Germany ] who 
was the queen’s nephew. At length, 
after many fruitless negociations, Hen- 
ry applied to the Universities, which 
decided in his favor; was married agree- 


ably to his wishes, and excommunica- | 


ted from the church of Rome. In the 
meantime he appealed to a general coun- 
cil; set about curbing or crushing the 
overgrown power of the ecclesiastical 
orders, and got himself declared by 
parliament, the supreme head of the 
English church. Henry only transfer- 
ed the supremacy from the Pope to 
himself; and having suppressed the re- 
ligious houses, confiscated the property 
of the church, then amounting to “ one 
third of the state,” and preserving en- 
tire the active gradations of the Cath- 
olic ministry, he sat in the new Anglo- 
Saxon chair of St. Peter. He perse- 
cuted alike those who dared to ques- 
tion his authority, either from the light 
of Luther, or the darkness of Gregory; 
and while discussing his doctrines with 
Thomas, as before, created his bishops, 
and fearlessly remodeled the benefices 
of his realm. 

Giving this brief “insight” of the 
then existing state of the church, it is 
not my aim to say any thing for or 
against bishops, as such. My object 
is to show, that the “regimen,” as 


| Hooker calls it, of the Protestant Epis. 
copal church of England, is purely pa- 
pistical, The names of spiritual office, 
were used and taken from the New 
Testament, as long as the New Testa. 
ment supplied them, in number and ya. 
riety to correspond with pontificial po- 
licy, and the growing wealth and pow. 
er of the clergy. When these camp 
short of the spiritual exigencies of th. 
church, or temporal wants of the state, 
these primitive designations, like alge. 
braic roots, were combined and myjt). 
plied. New offices and powers wer, 
created, with a defined jurisdictio; 
equally novel, and peculiar to each. 
Thus, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, the suffrage of the people, in 
choosing their own bishops and teach. 
ers, was taken away; their right als 
of sitting in the councils of the church; 
the offices inferior to the bishop were 
swallowed up in him; and from this 
office, as a concentral focus of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction and domination, we 
find the Chorepiscopi, or superintend. 
ent of country churches, laid aside, 
From thence, archbishops arose, with 
districts; metropolitan with a province; 
exarch with several provinces; four pa- 
triarchs, corresponding to as many civil 
officers, created by Constantine, and 
embracing the whole Roman Empire; 
with Constantine head and lord of all. 
See Mosheim, vol. i. p. 270. Out of 
| one or other of those patriarchs, in the 
following ages, some more temporal 
dominion, with the smiles of imperial 
jfavor, could easily create a Pope! This 
magistrate having obtained absolute do- 
minion on earth, could create in Eng- 
land under the bishop, archdeacon aad 
prebendary; and above the bishop, 
archbishop and cardinal. Such was 
the regimen of the church at Heanry’s 
rupture with the sovereign pontiff. The 
cardinal was the only active ecclesias: 
cal office he extinguished. Wolsey, I 
‘believe, had no successor. This office, 
jit is presumed, was not disagreeable to 
io royal reformer, otherwise than 
directly militated against the new sv- 
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premacy- Having changed the supre- 
macy, Without destroying it, or even 
qualifying a particle of its spiritual 

wer and political bearings, and hav- 
ing dismissed the cardinals, which was 
ouly a family of Popes in minority, 
both Henry and Elizabeth took up 
the rest of the papal regimen, substan- 
tially as they found it. 





‘From a Rhode Island paper of Dec. 16.} 








gate the mild and peaceful religion of 
the Saviour of the world; and if our 
Legislators really wish to benefit the 
whole community, let them establish 
Free Schools throughout the State. 





I am not opposed to a suitable pro- 
tection to all denominations among us, 
, but I cannot see the propricty of estab- 
lishing Afissionary and sectarian Educa- 
tion Societies by law. Some years since 
a certain society introduced a charter 





BAPTIST STATE CONVENTION. 


At the last session of the General | 
Assembly, a charter was granted to the | 





into the Assembly containing their pe- 
culiar articles of faith; Mr. Bull, then 


‘a member from Newport, was of opin- 


Baptist State Convention to hold funds |jion they ought to apply to the Pope 


to the amount of 50,000 dollars for. 


‘of Rome, and not to our Assembly, to 


Missionary and [Theological] Zduca-'! grant them such a charter; and the 


tion purposes. I was present when the 
petition for this charter was read, and 
[ must say that I did not think there 
was a body of men in the state founded 
by Roger Williams, who would ask for 
such a charter, and my fears were ex- 
cited least the Assembly should ap- 
point a committee on the subject, who 
would report favourably; but when 
Messrs. Earle and Tillinghast (our 
new representatives) were named for 
this committee and were appointed, my 


fears all vanished, and I rested perfect- 


ly satisfied, until their report was made, 
which was in favour of grauting the 
prayer of the petition. ‘The members 
of our state legislature appear to me 
not to understand the purposes and ob- 
jects of such institutions; and as it was 
the first request of the kind which I 
believe has ever come before them, one 
would have thought more deliberation 
should have marked the proceedings of 
the Assembly on the subject. Mr. Haz- 
ard, of Newport, made a remark which 
was calculated to produce a discussion 
on the merits cf the petition, but little 
or nothing was said—of course the 
charter was granted. 

Our legislators cannot be too cau- 
tious in acting on petitions for charters, 
professedly for religious purposes, for it 
is undoubtedly the case that the prin- 
cipal object of many sects is to aggran- 
dise themselves more than to promul- 


‘could not obtain what they asked for. 
In granting this charter the Assem- 


(' bly have opened a door for the appli- 


‘cation of all other denominations; and 
|as money is power, they should be cau- 
‘tious how they give any religtous body 
‘the power of holding more than may 
‘be absolutely necessary for the support 
‘of public worship. 

A Ruope Istanper. 





The Cadets again—and Religion. 


{From the Georgetown Metropolitan of 
Dec. 18.] 

“ On Saturday last we witnessed the 
interesting spectacle of the marchin 
of Capt. J. D. Cobb’s Cadets. They 
;went to Washington to do salutation 
to Capt. Partridge’s body of Cadets, 


which consists of about 80 young men, 








‘all of whom exhibit in their externals 
, the care of their excellent and perseve- 
ring principal. These schools, which 
‘are daily increasing in our country, 
warn us that destiny has something in 
| weaving that will soon speak for itself. 
We know not how often Capt. Cobb’s 
juvenile soldiers are called to attend 
divine worship and say prayers, but 
|Capt. Partridge has told us that he ex- 
‘acts attendance on divine worship three 
times of a Sabbath, and beats to prayers 
‘twice a day; which is a regimen suffi- 


ciently severe we think, to check any 
| ambition, however high vaulting in ite 
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nature. On the whole we are friendly 
to these schools; for if fate has decreed 
that we should become a nation of cut 





throats, let us be taught to do the bu- | 


siness scientifically, and at least become 

well educated and gentlemanly butch- 
>> 

ers. 


The above has been copied in order 
to remark on the absurdity and incon- 
sistency of blending christianity with 
the science of killing our fellow beings. 
There cannot be a greater prostitution 
of the christian religion, than to at- 
tempt to train up young men to be 
warriors and christians at the same 
time. Those who are taught to be- 
lieve that christianity and fighting are 
consistent with each other, may easily 
be made to believe that the christian 
religion ought to be established, regu- 
lated, and supported by law. And who 
will be so capable of effecting the down- 
fall of our religious liberties as these 
Cadets when placed at the head of ar- 
mies (as they are designed to be) at the 
time of any rupture or misunderstand- 
ing in our country? Incited by a body 
of the clergy or some favourite secta- 
rian chief, what shall hinder them from 
establishing a certain creed and form 
df religion, and enjoining upon all to 
conform to the new establishment? No- 
thing can be more dangerous to the lib- 
erties of any country than a body of 


ambitious clergy, backed and support- || 


ed by a numerous body of sectarian 
officers and soldiers. 

We conclude this subject by the fol- 
lowing article from the “ Christian 
Statesman,” edited by a Presbyterian 
minister. 

“* West, Point | Military) Academy. 

«‘ The government takes young men, 
generally, out of influential families, 
and educates them at the public ex- 

ense in this institution. Two hun- 
dred and fifty is the greatest number 
admitted at one time into this school. 
‘They cost the United States, for board- 
ing, clothing, and washing, besides their 
tuition, more than 60,000 dollars a 
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' x " -. . 
_ year. The term of study is four year, 
This would furnish sixty officers fo, 
. the regular service every year. It woul, 
seem that in ten years, since the lag 
|| war, the seminary has furnished the 
1 country with more than six hundred 
officers, and at this rate of three off. 
‘cers to every hundred men, the pupils 
‘of this seminary would officer an army 
‘of 20,000 men—about the amount of 
the force of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, with which he set all Europe 
jat defiance. ‘They have a military pa. 
rade of the scholars on Sabbath.” 








NATIONAL DOMESTIC MISSION AR) 
SOCIETY. 

The subject of a National Domesti 
or American Home Missionary Society, 
still engages the attention of the New 
England priesthood. A writer in a 
late number of the Boston Recorder, 
' endeavours to show that the small sums 
collected for domestic missions, in com- 
parison to those bestowed for other pur. 
poses, arises from the want of such a 
great National Society. Says this wri- 
| ter-—‘* More sermons are prepared and 
‘preached, more essays are written and 
| published, more reports are drafted and 
' circulated conveying information of the 
Spiritual wants of our own country— 
|all with a view to increase the funds of 
: Domestic Missionary Societies, than in 
behalf of any other single object of be- 
‘nevolence now before the public:”’ yet 
jhe adds—* It may be said with great 
‘truth to the active agents of these so- 
/cleties,—* ye have sown much and 
| brought in little.’ *”? He continues: 

‘“‘ The fact may be accounted for on 
two principles. First, none of our Do- 
ini Missionary Societies present au 
‘object sufficiently great; and second, 
;none of them singly are able to adopt 
and carry through an efficient system 
| of collection. Men will—and who shall 
say they ought not—men will propor- 
‘tion their contributions to the magnl- 
tude of the object before them; and 
‘because the object of our Domestic 
| Missionary Societies is small in com- 





























sarison with the spiritual wants of the 
whole country, the most judicious men 
will give to them sparingly, and will 
feel justified in reserving the main part 
of their charity for other objects that 
have greater importance attached to 
them.” He proceeds: 

« Let the collecting agents of these 
minor societies [by uniting in a Na- 
tional one] be permitted to say, ‘ we 
want funds—and we must have them— 
first for the supply of all the feeble 
churches and waste places in our own 
commonwealth—and then, to plant the 
standard of the Cross in every rising 
village of our western states—to bring 
the whole country under the command- 
ing influence of the gospel’—[rather 
under the influence of a corrupt, high | 
pensioned priesthood ] and, depend on) 
it, funds would not long be wanting. 
Such is the design of the National So- 
ciety.” 

After stating that “no efficient sys- 
tem of collection can be adopted by 
the minor societies,’’ this writer con- 
cludes by saying——* to form and car 
through a widely extended and efficient 
system of collection for domestic mis- 
sionary objects, is the design of the 
American Home Missionary Society. 
May every one who reads understand— 
and unite in the prayer, ‘O Lord send 
now prosperity.’ ”’ 

Christianity is disgraced and injured | 
by such writers and such proceedings | 
more than a score of National Domes- 
tic Missionary Societies will ever be 
able to benefit it or subserve its inter- 
ests. The religion which these men 
and these societies would promote in| 
this country, would not make the peo- 
ple any better, but only worse, like the 
proselytes of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
causing them to be bigoted to cor- 
rupt priests, opposers and persecutors 
of the truth, and destitute of every 
thing which constitutes the true reli- 
gion of the Gospel, Why then give 
money to help men to ruin us? Those 
who are rightly concerned and truly 
engaged to make mankind better, are 
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not so clamorous for peoples’ money, 
as if every thing depended on the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness. And what be- 
nefit has arisen to the cause of Chris- 
tianity from all the money which has 
been collected, and all the numerous 
missionary societies and theological 
seminaries which have been put in op- 
eration in this country? Such societies 
and seminaries would never have been 
known in this country had not Chris- 
tianity been in a low and fallew condi- 
tion; and they will wholly cease when- 
ever pure and primitive Christianity is 
promulgated and embraced among us. 





[We are not acquainted with the author 
of the following Discourse, nor has he 


thought proper to give us his name. We 


take the liberty, however, to state that 
the author resides in the interior of this 
state, and the post mark on this and ano- 
ther Discourse from the same person, in- 
serted in our September number, would 
seem to denote that his residence is in 
Perry County. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive from the same source future com- 
munications. | 

For the Reformer. 

A DISCOURSE, 


“For I say, through the grace given un- 
to me, to every man that is among you, 
not to think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think.”” Romans, xi. 3. 

When the Gospel was first promul- 
gated, the christian church was not dis- 
tracted by sectarianism: nor were there, 
as now, numerous confessions of faith, 
invented by the leaders of different sects, 
Neither does it appear that there were 
any hireling preachers, who were paid 
for officiating in the church, in the room 
and stead of the people; that practice 
having commenced with sectarianism, 
when the leaders undertook to become 
advocates for the people, while they, 
willing to get rid of the trouble of ser- 
ving God in person, agreed to pay their 
leaders certain fees for serving for them, 
as proxies. Hence the admonition of St. 
Paul was a general one, “ to every man 
that is among you,” because there was 
then no distinction in the church. But 





in the present day the admonition would 
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apply to sectarian leaders in particular, 
and what are called professional men in 
mtn who are but too much in the 
abit of thinking “ of themselves more 
highly than they ought to think.”’ 

In this whole chapter, Paul has ur- 
ged the necessity of humility, and in 
our text particularly, reproving vanity 
and self-conceit, and his intention was 
of all things on earth, the farthest from | 
encouraging sectarianism. Yet secta- 
rianism has spread its baneful influence, | 
like a pestilence among us, destroying | 
that charity and brotherly love inculca- 
ted in the Scriptures, and encouraging 
the bitter passions of party animosity | 
in its stead. In their confessions of! 
faith, every sect has its substitute for} 
the Bible, rejecting the word of God, 


for the selfish inventions of men. In 








conformity to this spirit of party, we 
behold a vain and self conceited secta- 
rian priest, as proud as worldly honours 
and good living can make him, yet pro- 
fessing a great deal of humility, select- 
ing a clause from the second verse of 


this very chapter, in which our text is 
contained; and after an infinite deal of 
catechetical reasoning, makes out to 
place himself at the head of the elect 
number, and hurling his denunciations 
upon all who do not think precisely as 
he does—or in other words, upon all 
who have not made up their belief from 
his particular confession of faith. The 
Bible will ro longer do with such teach- 
ers, as the standard; it must be his own 
particular confession; that, with him is 
the only true standard. Those are they 
whom Christ himself calls « false Pro- 
phets,”” who come “ in sheep’s clothing, 
but within are ravenous wolves,’’ and 
whom the Apostle in the text particu-| 
larly exhorts, “not to think of them- 
selves more highly than they ought to 
think.” It is a good divine that will 
obserye his own teaching, that will not 
lay heavier burthens upon mens shoul- 
ders, than he is willing to bear himself; 
that will show that humility in his de- 
portment, and set such an example be- 








tore his hearers, as will tend to their 


—=— 


improvement, and do honour to the rp. 


ligion he professes. 

How few can be saved, accordin- te 
this sectarian doctrine! The sectarian 
preacher will, in the first place, send jj 
to hell who are not christians and hay. 


jnot the light of the Gospel—[p ¢). 


second place, they send every christian 
sect and denomination after them, who 
have not the light of their substiture 
for the Gospel, to wit, their particular 
confession of faith. Having thus sent 
all adrift but their own sect, they place 
themselves at the head of those of their 
own, who are most subservient to the 
priestly order, who pay them best and 
subscribe largest to their different 0. 
cieties, or schemes for getting money, 
(this they call laying up treasure in 
heaven,) and call them that do so the 
elect number; and in the third place, 
send the balance who will not freely 
lay up treasure in their heaven, to ac- 
company the heathen, who have not 
the light of the Gospel, and the delu. 
ded christians who have not the light 
of their confession of faith. Is this not 
“thinking of themselves more highly 
than they ought to think”? Will a 
good and merciful God send ninety. 
nine out of a hundred of his creatures 
to everlasting torments, merely because 
a proud upstart priest will have it so? 
Or will he not rather *¢ debase him that 
exalteth himself,’ and exalt him that 
walks humbly before him. 

Let us examine what denomination 
of men, in this our day, do “ think of 
themselves more highly than they ought 
to think.”” Is it the Farmer? he who 
cultivates the soil, and by his useful la- 
bour and industry, furnishes bread, the 
staple of life, to the rest of his fellow 
creatures. View him in his humble 
walk through life, and you will see no- 
thing of that vanity and self-concett, 
which causes him to think more high- 
ly of himself than he ought to think. 
Is it the Mechanic? whose useful in- 
dustry contributes to the rest of man- 
kind, in their necessaries and comforts, 
whose valuable labour is a real wealth 
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to the nation, in comparison to whom, 
the idle part of the community, who 
produce nothing to the general welfare, 
are aS mere dross, and incumberers of |! 
the ground. Behold him in his busy 
and useful course of life, and you will 
see nothing of that self-exaltation men- 
tioned in our text. 

It is amongst the professional char- 
acters then, that we are to seek for that 
self-conceited part of the Creation, who 
“think more highly of themselves than 
they ought to think.” And why are 
they more conceited? Is it because they 
are more useful? Certainly not, but the 
contrary is the fact, it is because they 
are more useless. They are like drones 
in the National Hive, and live upon the 
industry and labour of others. 

They consume the produce of the 
farmer, without experiencing his la- 
bour, fatigue, and sweat of the brow. 
They lay contributions upon the me- 
chanic, for the necessaries, comforts, 
and luxuries of life, without undergo- 








ing any of the toil by which they are | 


produced. This class of men are more | 
cunning than their fellows, and prey 
upon them accordingly. And because 
they are more cunning, and can outwit 
the rest of mankind, they are also more 
self-conceited, and “ think more high- | 
ly of themselves than they ought to 
think.” 

And how, let me ask, are those 
things accomplished? It is because of 
the infirmities, folly, and superstition of 
mankind. 

There is the medicine doctor, who! 
lives by mens infirmities. And not-' 
withstanding his mysterious arts, is! 
really the most useful of all the profes. 
sional characters; because, although he 
cannot prevent death, he can alleviate 
pain: yet among those of this art are, 
found some who scruple not to magni- 
fy a bill in proportion to the mystery 
of the disease, and frequently protract 
the cure of a disease within their con- 
trol, for the humane purpose of making 
a tremendous bill less dreadful. 














But the lawyer and priest, alas! what 


would become of them, if the people 


were all wise, and clear of superstition. 


The folly of mankind makes the law- 


yer rich, and their superstition enables 


the priest to clothe himself in “ purple 


and fine linen, and live sumptuously ev- 
ery day.” If mankind were cured of 
their folly, the lawyer would starve; 
and if they were cured of their super- 
stition, the hireling priest would be 
compelled to work, or share the same 
fate. 

The christian religion, in its ancient 
and original simplicity, required no 
hirelings to officiate in holy things, 
and consequently there were no self- 
conceited, high-minded priests to main- 
tain. But since preaching has become 
a trade, and the gospel an article of 
merchandise, it requires no inconsider- 
able share of the mammon of this world 
to enable a man to be religious; to sa- 
tisfy the rapacity of the modern priest- 
hood, and pay them to intercede with 
heaven in our behalf! Nay, be not ag- 
tonished—This, in our day, is called 
religion! If you lack money to pay 
the preacher, you cannot have the gos- 
pel preached. If you have not the gos- 
pel preached, (no matter how well you 
can read the Scriptures) you are not 
on the right road to heaven. If you 
do not get to heaven, it is for want of 
money; Ergo—salvation can be pur- 
chased with money. You stare—but 
by the same mode of reasoning the 
hireling preacher gets all his money— 
and by the same mode of reasoning, it 
could be shown that none of the apos- 
tles ever got to heaven, for they were 
poor and had no money to purchase 
salvation. But they did not need mo- 
ney. “ Thy money perish with thee,’’ 
says one of them to Simon Magus, 
“thinkest thou to purchase the gift 
of God with money.” 

Were men in the habit of making 
intercession to the Throne of Grace at 
once, without feeing a lawyer priest to 
do it for them, they would probably 


|succeed much better, and have abun- 


dantly more of the means remaining to 
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bestow upon real objects of charity. heey of our hirelings be sore 


And why should we act by proxy in 
this particular, when we are strictly 
enjoined by the Scriptures to act for 
ourselves? Is the court of heaven as 
inaccessible to the common man as our 
earthly courts are, where no man is 
heard without his lawyer? Is the great 
Judge of heaven as punctilious as our 
earthly judges, who will not listen to a 
plain story told im simplicity and truth? 
Must every petition and address to the 
throne of Jehovah be in set terms and 


technical phrases, and rounded off with || 


the polished periods of worldly learn- 
ing? Itrow not. The wisdom of the 
world is foolishness before God, who 
tries the Aearts and the reins of the 
children of men—Who knows our 
hearts, and the most inward recesses 
of our souls—Who requires no learned 
lawyer of a priest to tell him what to 
do—Who knows better what we stand 
in need of, than we know how to ask. 
And our hiring and paying men to do 
for us what we ought to do for our- 
selves, and which is our duty to do, is 
as insulting to the Almighty, as it is 
criminal in us, in affording the means 
to an assuming race of men, to exalt 
themselves above their fellows, and to 
«think more highly of themselves, 
than they ought to think.” 
In conclusion, let us endeavour to do 
our duty, as enjoined upon us in the 
gospel; let every one of us endeavour 
to act justly, love mercy, walk humbly 
before God, and do to others as we 
would wish to be done by. Let us 
put our dependence in God, and look 
to him for succour, in every time of 
need. Let us not neglect our own du- 
ty, and console ourselves with the in- 
tercession of hirelings. Let us not in- 
sult God, by offering to purchase our 
salvation with money, lest we meet with 
the merited rebuke of Simon Magus. 
Why should we put our trust in hire- 


—— 


accept. 
able to God than our own, merely he. 


Cause they can express themselves more 
learnedly after the manner of the worlq? 
\ Surely not, sinceGod knows our hearts, 
and is no respecter of persons. 





For the Reformer. 

(Communicated from Mississippi. | 

Mr. Editor—Since I have begun to 
read the Reformer, I have had several 
encounters as regards your paper. Some 
|Say it is a sort of deistical paper—oth. 
ers that it exposes the imperfections 
and errors that are common to profes. 
sors of religion, and consequently not 
friendly to religion itself. Again, oth. 
ers approve of it, as it detects the ma. 
ny frauds and impositions practised by 
the hypocritical pretenders to that best 
of all blessings, “ pure and undefiled 
religion.” Djissimulation, or hypocri- 
sy in religion, is an evil, that stalks 
through the earth more secret and con- 
cealed than any other. Hence the 
credulous and unsuspecting are often 
imposed on, and take for right, with. 
out any examination, what they hear 
from the pulpit. Not imitating the 
noble Bereans, and searching the Scrip- 
tures daily to see if these things are so. 

But to return— What was said about 
a century ago respecting Calvin, some 
|perhaps will say of you— 
“Some say of Calvin, God’s own spirit fell, 
Some say of Calvin, instrument of hell.” 
Never having an opportunity of reading 
that celebrated Reformer’s works, | 
dare not say whether he was inconsist- 
ent or not; but what to me seems very 


| remarkable is, that his most zealous dis- 


_ciples who profess to believe that God 
has foreordained whatsoever comes to 
pass, that his gifts and callings are free, 
and without repentance, should never- 
theless send their sons to obtain learn- 
ing and qualifications to preach the gos- 
pel. I recollect a professor of religion, 





lings, who work for pay, seeing we 
should all be engaged in our own work | 
while it is day, for the night cometh | 
when no man can work. Will the ser-| 


in easy circumstances, who intended 
‘one of his sons for a preacher; accord- © 
ingly he gave him the necessary quali- 
fications as he thought, viz. a good ed- 
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ucation. While the young man was) 
standing ready for divinity, he received 7 
3 -all of a different nature, and wisely |, 
or wickedly said he would take care of : 
the body, and let those better qualified | 
take care of the soul. Thus he became 

a minister of physic instead of the gos- | 
pel. A good man observed, “thank God | 
the devil is disappointed for once;”’ sup- 
posing that the young doctor would do 
himself and the community more ser- 
yice than if he had occupied a pulpit. 
This circumstance caused me to reflect, | 
and ask the question—Can a man, upon 
the suggestion of his parents, or the 
caprice of his own fancy, qualify him- | 
self for the sacred and solemn office 
of preaching the gospel, (as he could 
for the profession of law or physic) | 
without any call from God, or being | 
under the influence of his spirit? The | 
Scriptures abound with many instances | 
of men taking on themselves the office | 
of teachers for filthy lucre’s sake, not | 
being “ called of God as was Aaron,” | 
Ahimaz run, not being sent, saw “a |; 








great tumult but knew not what it |) 
was.” 2 Sam. xviii. 29——The anger of | 


the Lord was kindled against Job’s | 


x= 
“Who goeth a warfare at his own 


charges?” 

Is it not to be feared that there are 
too many in this day who become min- 
isters and missionaries for the ** /oaves 
and fishes’’? It is by reason of so many 
following these pernicious ways, that 
the way of truth or the gospel is evil 
spoken of. Hence but little good is 
done in our day by all the preaching 
and missionary exertions which now 
abound. I do not condemn all—I hope 
there are some true and just, that run 
to and fro and seek to do good, inde- 
pendent of gain or profit. But, alas! 
the number of such I fear is few. Shall 
we then give up our missionary under- 
takings and let the heathen perish for 
lack of knowledge, and die in their ig- 
norance and superstition? What said 
the voice that Eliphas heard? * Shall 
mortal man be more just than God?” 
Is not the promise to “ them afar off,” 
the Gentile as well as the Jew. ‘“ For 
more are the children of the desolate 
than the married wife,’’ saith the Lord. 
And are not the ‘heathen given for 
an inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for a possession,” and will 


three friends, because, said he, “ ye |jnot grace find means to accomplish its 


have not spoken of me the things that | 
are right as my servant Job hath.” 

As population and wealth increase, | 
more learned young men will enlist un- | 
der the banners of law, physic, and di- 
vinity; and what for? To get gain, 
as others go into such a city, and buy 
and sell to get gain. Jonah was not 
hired or paid to go and preach repent- 
ance to the Ninevites, as missionaries 
and priests are hired and paid in this 
day. But, says a modern priest, I am 
educated for the ministry. To dig I 
cannot, to beg I am ashamed—and I 
must have a living. Hence he watch- 
es for a call to get profit to himself, as 
a lawyer watches for a fee, and if he 
cannot obtain a fat call at home per- 
haps he looks out for a good missiona- 
ry one abroad; and to justify himself 








in having a large outfit and a good sal- 
ary, he quotes the words of St. Paul, 


purposes in their behalf? Said Christ, 
‘‘ other sheep I have, which are not of 
this fold; them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice.”’ Are not 
the heathen surrounded with his omni- 
presence? Can he not work in them to 
will and do of his own good pleasure— 
And is found of them that sought him 
not? As to that other question, “« How 
shall they hear without a preacher?” I 
hope some abler pen will handle it, and 
so I conclude my hasty letter. 
MississipPtan, 


(Our Mississippian correspondent, living 
near the missionary stations in the Choctaw 
Nation, has a good opportunity to observe 
the proceedings of the missionaries, and 
the effect of their labours on the Choctaw 


people. If he deems any thing worthy of 


being communicated, we hope he will not 
fail of again writing to us in due time.— 
Ed. Ref} 
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For the Reformer. 
{Communicated from North Carolina. } 


Mr. Editor—The following is an ex- 
‘tract from a “ Circular’’ in print, and 
now before me:— 


** Dear Sir,—The Chowan Baptist As- 
sociation, at their last session, having ta- 
ken into consideration the expediency of 
instituting a Convention, to be composed 
of delegates from the several Associations 
in our state, appointed a committee au- 
thorised to take such measures as should 
appear best calculated to effect this ob- 
ject. The Association, in their delibera- 
tion on this subject, were influenced by a 
conviction, that were such an institution 
formed, it would essentially contribute to 
the union, the happiness, and efficiency 
of the churches of our order in this state; 
and this conviction proceeded partly from 
their own views of the nature of the case, 
and partly from the knowledge which 
they possessed of the absolute advantages 
which have arisen from those institutions 
of a similar character in operation in al- 
most all the states in the Union. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, the com- 
mittee would respectfully propose that a 
meeting of delegates from the several As- 
sociations of the state should be held at 
Greenville, Pitt County, on the Friday be- 
fore the second Lord’s day in September, 
1827. By submitting this communication 
to the consideration of your Association, 
in order that their co-operation in this 
matter may be secured, you will confer a 
distinguishing favour upon your brethren 
in Christ. 

** MARTIN ROSS, 
THOS. MERIDITH. 


** Edenton, (N.C.] Aug. 26, 1826.” 


I was astonished, Mr. Editor, on read- 

g the above circular, to see the strides 
for power and usurpation, and the en- 
deavours used to exercise dominion over 


the Baptist churches. At most, an 
Association is but an advisory council, 
and has not Scripture authority for be- 
ing any thing else. But here we have 
an Association appointing and giving 
authority to a committee to take mea- 
sures to form an institution, and ca 

it into effect, when the Association had 
no such power themselves—nor could 
they have but by the express will of the 
majority of each church composing that 
Association; instead of which, two or 


three members from each church tak, 
it upon themselves to give authori: 
and power to form a ten horned money 
monster, without perhaps the voice of 
any church, and against the opinion of 
the major part of all the churches com. 
posing that Association. Thus a fey 
would-be great men undertake to cram 
things down the throats of the church. 
es, willing or not willing, without any 
consent or authority derived from the 
major part of the churches. 

In this way, Mr. Editor, I assure yoy 
and the public, to my knowledge, ear. 
ly all those missionary plans and other 
popular and money making scheme; 
have all along been carried on amongst 
us. After depriving us of power, and 
placing it all in their own hands, in the 
next place we must have no conscience, 
but be driven along like mules of bur. 
den, and pin our faith to their sleeves, 
whether they have Scripture to justify 
their proceedings or not. They form 
schemes without our consent, and we 
poor ignorant Baptists must pay our 
money to support them, and cry out 
great is Diana of the Ephesians, and 
worship the image they have set up, or 
else they declare war against us and 
threaten us with destruction. I con- 
sider it, indeed, high time for every 
church to claim her rights and assert 
her authority, and bring down the pride 
and assumed consequence of a few 
would-be great men to an equality with 
their more humble brethren, and put a 
stop to their further usurpation. For 
whatever they may think, they are on- 
ly servants of the churches, and not 
lords over them; and having forgot 
their condition let them be made sen- 
sible of it, and let the churches follow 
their own convictions, and pursue more 
wholesome and scriptural measures for 
awhile. As for “ their own views of 
the nature of the case,” and their know- 
ledge of the advantages of those insti- 
tutions in other states, together with 
their conviction that such an institu- 
tion would contribute to the union and 








happiness of the churches of our ordet 
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in this state, I should like to know at |to have their designs seen before they 
what shop such glasses were bought as | got hold of the surplus money in the 
can discover those things, that I may ‘fund that belonged to the churches, 


et a pair, and take another look 
through them at this ten horned mo- | 
ney Beast. If in estimating the advan- | 
tages and benefits of such an institu. | 
tion, any reference was had to the Ge-| 
neral Meeting of Correspondence, which ' 
was an invention of a very similar na-! 
ture, and made in the same way, by; 
four delegates from each association, | 
their calculations are very little to be, 
depended on. For it is too well known | 
in the Kehukee Associations, that that | 
meeting was big with discord, surmi-| 
sing,contention, animosity, and schemes | 
for obtaining money, and that it was 

imposed on the churches by the same 

false power and assumed authority as | 
the one now to be formed; and the | 
churches being led to the battle in a 

right way, slew this Beast and his train, 
and we have had peace in the churches 
ever since in respect to such matters. 
There are yet some of the old warriors | 
among us that know the Beast and the | 
number of his name, (though the name 
is changed to Convention) and who 
have still the sword of the spirit and 
courage to engage the monster in any 
of his shapes. 

I would ask—What business has 
such a meeting or convention to do? 
and by what authority is it to be form- 
ed? No association can give the author- 
ity—nor have the churches any warrant 
from the Scripture to organize such a 
meeting, or any business for them to 
transact. Hence it is plain that this is 
another money making scheme under a 
new name, and an institution to cencen- 
trate the Baptists, that they may be 
the more easily managed and led into 
money matters. This is what was at- 
tempted after the formation of the Ge- 
neral Meeting before alluded to. Soon 
after it was formed, they began to put 
their hands into the Association fund 
to pay the delegates to attend these 
great meetings. How a body of min- 





and not for the Association to dispose 
of but by the consent of the majorit 
of each church, I cannot tell; but ale 
ter a grab or two, the nature of their 
plans was discovered, and so it will be 
again in the present case. The several 
Associations must pay the delegates to 
this Convention at least one dollar a 
day, and defray their expenses in trav- 
elling from one end of the state to the 
other, to attend this beast of no power, 
but to poison the minds of the pious 
and simple hearted. 

A few remarks from a man killed 
this “‘ Circular’’ respecting a state Con- 


vention in the Kehukee Association, so 


that it was not even read. And easily 
enough it may be killed if only enga- 
ged by the “ sword of the spirit, which 
is the word of God:’’ For when we 
speak of churches composed of believe. 
ers, we have Scripture authority, and 
something from Scripture for them to 
do; and also when we speak of Asso- 
ciations composed of churches (as the 
churches at Antioch, Jerusalem, &c. ) 
we have Scripture and something for 
them to do; but there is no Scripture 
for conventions composed of Associa- 
tions, nor any work for them. And if 
we once depart from Scripture ground, 
who can say where we shall stop, or 
rather where our leaders will suffer us 
to stop. After state Conventions, 
there will be a General Convention, 
composed of all these state Conven- 
tiors—indeed there is already such a 
General Convention among the Bap- 
tists; and what has it done since its or- 
ganization, but devise schemes to 

meney, found missionary establishments, 
and take the Lord’s work out of his 
own hands, by undertaking to make 
ministers for us? We may in the next 
place have a Supreme General Conven- 
tion, embracing the Baptists and their 
Conventions all over the world, and at 
the head of this a Pope or other mon- 








isters could 


y a plan so deep as not! 


ster, and the poor Baptists must pay @ 
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their money to support and carry for-| 
ward all these high-handed and anti- 
christian proceedings, without com- 
plaint or murmuring, nor presume to 
ask whether such things are of men,| 
God, or the Devil. Let us no longer 
be imposed on by silvery words and 





smooth speeches, but think, judge, and 








Rev. gentleman’s wishes. But 40 bit. 


ter were his denunciations, and s0 ee 
idly did Mr. Black Coat portray to hin 
the torments which would certainly - 
sult from his refusal, that he at length 
extorted from the poor man fifty cunts 
which he very greedily thrust into his 
pocket, and immediately commenced 


act for ourselves, as duty to God and|| his attack upon the wife, by exhorting 
5 


to our brethren enjoin. | 


her to show her regard for the religion 


A friend to poor humble saints. || of the blessed Redeemer, by being a 





{Communicated from Cayuga Co. N. Y.] 
Mr. Editor—The Missionary and) 
Theological Seminary money beggars| 
in this part of the country, are becom-'| 
ing a burthen too great to be borne. | 
Their practices of frightening, by their 
awful denunciations, many ignorant and | 
innocent people into a compliance with 
their requests, is as disgraceful as it is 
anti-christian. These things are carri- 
ed to an extent, in many instances, hard- 
ly to be credited. And believing as I 
do, that it is the duty of every well 
wisher to community and to the cause 
of true religion, to expose such con- 
duct, and give his voice against it, I 
send you the following for publication. 
A few days since, a Seminary stu- 
dent who had _ preached the day before 
in the meeting-house at Norchville, 
Cayuga county, New York, presented 
his most reverend person at the door of 
a Mr. » in the neighbourhood, 
dressed in a most elegant suit of black, 
with a beautiful and richly ornamented 
bosom pin sticking in his ruffle, which 
was of the finest linen cambric, and in- 
uired or rather demanded of the gen- 
tleman of the house whether he had any 
thing to contribute to the support of 
the gospel; if he had he would receive 
it. The gentleman, not feeling able, 
having a large family to support, and 
not having the most exalted opinion of 
promoting the gospel by giving to such 
a dandy looking gentleman as the one 
before him, declined, and plead his nu- 
merous family and his limited means as 


For the Reformer. 








an excuse for not complying with the 


least as liberal as her husband; which 
the poor woman, quaking with the fear 
of the awful denunciations which she 
had just heard heaped upon her hus. 
band, and from which she could escape 
only by handing his reverence a few 
shillings, very readily followed her hu. 
band’s example; after which the chil. 
dren individually were called on to give 
what little money they happened to 
have in their possession. 

Is not such conduct disgraceful and 
abominable in the extreme? Is it not 
dishonoring God and the cause of chris. 
tianity in the most awful manner? And 
is it not marked with the most shame- 
ful disregard of honesty and humanity? 
And shall no one dare expose such in- 
famous plundering of the most innocent 
and worthy part of society? Shall these 
blood suckers be allowed to live in idle- 
ness and extravagance upon the hard 
earnings of an industrious community, 
and none have the firmness to cail in 
question its correctness and propriety? 
If so, then farewell to religious liberty. 
But I trust this is not the case. I trust 
that community is too much enlighten- 
ed to receive the yoke which is prepa- 
ring for them by a swarm of medern 
Jesuits, who are thus endeavouring to 
enslave the minds, and pick the pock- 
ets of the people. 

The proof of the foregoing state- 
ment is perfectly within my reach, and 
if necessary it can be produced. 

A friend to Religious Freedom. 


Clerical Magistrates.—Out of 38 Magis- 
trates on the Bench at the opening of the 
late Alesbury Quarter Sessions, [England] 
seventeen were clergymen! 
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~ Tphe following letter was written by 
Elijah Bacon, who passed through this city 
a few years since, On a journey through 
‘he southern states. His uprightness and 
ncerity secured to him the friendship and 
~ood will of all who became acquainted 
with him in these parts, and has produced 
, request that this letter should appear in 
the Reformer. ‘Those of the society of 
Friends who know him, will not be hurt 
t the description given of a Friend in 
schoharie County, as such bigoted con- 
duct ought to be publicly exposed, and 
yust and will undoubtedly be condemned 
by every enlightened and candid Friend 
‘, America. It may be proper to state, 
that Elijah Bacon is not connected with 
any religious sect, having as yet not seen 
it proper to attach himself to any of the 
numerous sects which now exist. ] 
Reading, N.Y. 11mo. 3rd, 1826. 
Esteemed Friend—It is now some : 
time since I have written to or receiv-| 
ed any communications from thee, exe | 
cepting thy Paper, which comes with | 
great regularity, and is read with care | 
and much satisfaction not only by my-| 
self but also by several others, especial- 
ly by a plain pious Baptist minister who 
lives about one mile from me; we hear- 
tily wish success to so good ‘a work. 
Last Spring I went on a religious 
visit to Connecticut and Massachusetts: 
found some freedom in declarmg the 
testimony of the truth in some places, | 
but found the people generally too| 
much under the influence of mercenary | 
priests, to receive my testimony, and! 
inany of them-seem perfectly contented. | 
I think it may in truth be said of them, | 
“A wonderful and horrible thing is; 
committed in the land. The prophets; 
prophesy falsely, and the priests bear 
rule by their means, and my people 
love to have it so.”” In my tour I vis- 
ited the Foreign Missionary School in 
Cornwall, Conn. under the superinten- 
dency of Dr. Basset; things did not, I 
think, appear as they would if Christ 
was their only lawgiver. I was kind- 
ly received, and spoke to the school as 
the Lord gave me liberty. Dr. Basset 
arose from his seat and bore testimony 


to the things spoken. This school is 














made up ef male Indians from sev- 





eral nations. It is now small, consist- 
ing of only fourteen students, and un- 
less the neighbouring purses are open- 
ed wide it must continue to dwindle 
away; it is of almost nine years stand- 
ing, and there has been as many as thir- 
ty-five Indian students there at one 
time. I think it probable, that in less 
than two years the school will be quite 
broken up,* and the Indians all return- 
ed to their native homes, except such 
as have married, or may yet marry into 
white families. 

While on my way home, one tedious 
evening, I stopped at a house in Scho- 
harie County, New York, where I found 
aman sitting by the fire-side, dressed 
in sheeps clothing; he told me to take 
a chair, and soon asked me to stay all 
night. I told him if it was agreeable 
to the family I should be glad to stay. 
He then took my bundle and put it 
away, and soon inquired whether I had 
a birthright, and was brought up among 
Friends. I answered, my parents were 
not Friends, neither have I ever claim- 
ed any right of membership among 
them. I think, in about five or six 
minutes after this, he brought my bun- 
dle, saying, after thou art sufficiently 
warmed thou canst take thy leave of 
us. I was struck with astonishment, 
and said, I am sorry if I have given of- 
fence; and if thou art free to inform 
me, it would be gratifying to me to 
learn wherein I have given offence.— 
He refused to inform me, but said, I 
am not very willing to entertain va- 
grants, unless I know them better than 
I know thee. 

Alas! alas! how narrow and unchris- 
tian is that charity which extends no 
further than the bounds of our own 
sect. 

Leaving this inhospitable family, I 
travelled about one mile and stayed 
with a kind family, making no preten- 
tions to religion. 


Ain 





* Since the date of this letter, the school 
has been wholly given up; and thus ano- 
ther of the projects and schemes of the 
day has come to nought.—Ed. &ef. 
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A few days ago, I was at a meeting 
held in a Methodist chapel in the town 
of Scipio, attended by Henry O. Shel- 
den, from the state of Ohio, a man about 
thirty years old, with whom I used to 
be a schoolmate, and was well acquaint- 
ed. AQ little before I arrived to the 
place of preaching, I was overtaken by 
the preacher himself, who rode in an 
elegant four-wheel carriage, drawn by 
two fine horses. I was told that this 
was the chariot in which he and his 
wife rode about on their mission. He 
delivered a discourse pretty well suited 
to the occasion, at the close of which 
he requested a collection of money to 
be made to assist his friends in Ohio in 
finishing a meeting-house on the circuit 
where he rode the last year. He said 
it was very crossing to his feelings to 
call on their charity for help; but, said 
he, the village in which this meeting- 
house is erected contains about eleven 
hundred souls; the friendly people of 
that place have already given liberally 
towards the building, and we are un- 
willing to call on their charity again, 
and as for the Methodists in that place, 
they are not worth a meeting-house. 
He then produced papers to show that 
he was duly authorized by his brethren 
in the state of Ohio to perform this ar- 
duous task, and said he was ther going 
towards the city of New York for that 
purpose; he seemed to think there was 
a prospect of a reformation in the vil- 
lage; and, said he, a reformation began 
some time ago, and eleven souls were 
converted and joined the church; but 
the reformation could not go on for 
want of a house to meet in; we some- 
times met in the Baptist meeting-house, 
sometimes in the grave-yard, and some- 
times in a private house, not large 
enough to contain one sixth part of 
this assembly. He exhorted the peo- 
ple to give liberally, telling them they 
should not lose their reward; for, said 
he, I shall keep an exact account of 
what I receive, and as near as possible 
who gave it; and this account shall be 


| 








ee 


of Ohio, where you will have the pray. 
ers and thanks of God’s people, and 
they will praise God for the ibe. 
ality of their unknown friends, ;, 
substantially my belief, that every per. 
son who, from a right principle, gives 
towards building a meeting house, shall 
participate in the happiness of eve, 

soul converted in that house. He they 
ordered hats to be carrred through the 
assembly, above and below, to receive 
their donations, and said, noW my friends 
you will have an opportunity of show. 
ing us how well you love the Lord! | 
suppose, having high prospects in view, 
the people gave liberally, and their 
meeting was ended with their usual ce. 
remony,. Exiyau Bacon, Jr. 


NEW ENGLAND RELIGION. 
On the 22nd of December last, the 
*‘ Landing of the Pilgrims” at Ply. 
mouth, was celebrated in that town, 
being the 206th year since their arrival 
at that place. Says a Massachusetts 
paper: 


“ Agreeably to the provisions of the 
Constitution of the Pilgrim Society, 
the members assembled at Pilgrim Hall 
for the transaction of the business of 
the Society. In the after part of the 
day the Standish Guards paraded and 
marched through the principal streets, 
performing many evolutions in a mar- 
ner highly creditable to themselves and 
officers. They fired several rounds over 
the Rock with precision. 

“The day was also observed by ser- 
vices in the Rev. Mr. Freeman’s Meet- 
ing-house, where Rev. Mr. Storrs de- 
livered a discourse in the forenoon. 
Many of the Clergy in the vicinity 
were present. 

“In the evening there were four 
balls—at Pilgrim Hall, at Drews’ Hall, 
at Burbank’s Hall, and at Turner’s 
Hall.” 


We are not informed that any of the 
“ Clergy’? attended at these balls, but 
the sanction which many of the New 


read i a public meeting in the state !! England clergy give te others, and par- 
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ticularly their children, to go to balls, 
;5 but little short of going themselves. 
The writer knows a clergyman in New 
England who had a daughter at a dan- 
cing school after she joiwed the church 
and partook of the communion; and in 
the same parish a man in full commu-| 
nion, to prove that dancing was not in- 
consistent with being a christian, said 
he never enjoyed so much religion in 
his life as he had when dancing. Such 
a powerful argument seemed to put any 
further reasoning at defiance, and the 
writer deemed it most proper to drop 
the subject. 


— 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S LETTER. 


(The intelligent source from whence the 
following letter has been received entitles 
it toa place in our columns. At the same 
time, we would observe, we are as much 


1790— Mr. Paine was in Europe in the 
year 1787, for he wrote ‘ Prospects on 
the Rubicon,’ in the month of August 
of that year; and I think the fact is 
that he did not see Mr. Franklin after 
the last mentioned date, nor for several 
years before. Mr. Franklin had been 
dead twelve or fifteen years when Mr. 
Paine returned to America.”’ 





DECLINE OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
MAKE MINISTERS. 


‘(From the Boston Recorder of Dec. 22.] 
The Philadelphia [ Presbyterian] Ed- 


ucation Society was instituted in De- 
cember, 1818, and from that time till 
June, 1824, the period of its amalga- 
mation with the Board of Education, 
it afforded assistance to $7 young men 
in preparation for the ministry, and in 





opposed to pious frauds, and as willing to 
expose them, as the respectable individual 
who has written to us, and who will ac- 
cept our thanks for so doing. ] 


“] somewhat regret that you pub- 
lished in the Reformer [Sept. 1826] 
the forged letter now taking the round 
in the newspapers, said to be written 
by Benjamin Franklin to Thomas Paine. 
That it is impossible that Mr. Frank- 
lin can be the writer of that letter, will, 
I think, appear from the following 
facts—‘ The Age of Reason, Part the 
First,’ is the first work in which Mr. 
Paine gave his opinion on Religion. 
This work -was written in January, 
1794—and this was sooner, Mr. Paine 
says, than he had intended to give his 
épiaion on religion; but that ¢ the cir- 
cumstance that has now taken place in 
France, of the total abolition of the 
whole national order of priesthood, and 
of every thing appertaining to compul- 
sive systems of religion, and compulsive 
articles of faith, has not only precipita- 
ted my intention, but rendered a work 
of this kind exceedingly necessary; lest, 
in the general wreck of superstition, of 
false systems of government, and false 
theology, we lose sight of morality, of 
humanity, and of the theology that is 


these benefactions expended 5600 dol- 


lars. The Board of Education which 


holds its meetings in Philadelphia, has 
expended since the year 182+ until the 
present time, 2650 dollars, and has now 
under its patronage 24 beneficiaries. 
The present resources of the Board are 
exceedingly limited both in number and 
efficiency; some of their few auxiliary 
societies have, from unknown causes, 
become extinct—and they are persua- 
ded, that unless they receive that 
prompt aid which the Presbyterian 
churches in that region are fully able 


of Christ’s kingdom must be eventual- 
ly frustrated. 


DECLINE OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE TRACT SOCIETY, BOSTON. 


| From the Boston Recorder of the same date. } 


T'wo years ago this Society was by 
far the most efficient and flourishing 
Tract Society in the United States. 
Its receipts the year ending May,1825, 
were 16,802 dollars, 43 cents. From 
the treasurer’s book it appears that the 
receipts for the last seven months have 
been 1167 dollars, 9 cents!!! In this 


condition every Christian will feel the 
need of prompt and most vigorous ex- 








trae.” Mr. Franklin died in the year 
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ertions to save this society, whose pub- 


to afford, their plans for the increase-_ 
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lications have been so constantly ate | 
tended by the blessing of God, from |, 
the agonies of death. And they will 
feel too that still greater exertions are | 
indispensible to make it what it now, | 
and ever. ought to be,—an example to | 
the United States, and the world. | 


[Hard begging and innumerable | 
schemes and inventions will be required | 
to keep up the existence and operation 
of the various plans which have been 
got up under pretence of spreading re- 
ligion; and yet after all they wiil ulti- 
mately come to nought, as is already 
the case with some. Witness the fa- 
mous Jews’ Society and the Foreign 
Mission School. As they originated | 
wholly in the will and wisdom of men, 
and have no warrant from the New 
Testament, like all other human inven- | 
tions they will never promote the cause | | 
of Christ, and will exist only for a) 
time. ] 





SERAMPORE COLLEGE. 


** Dr.” Marshman has lately visited Eu- 
rope, and has obtained from the Danish 
government a Royal Charter of Incorpo- 
ration for the College premises at Seram- 
pore. .From donations and other sources, 
** Drs.” Marshman & Carey must now pos- 
sessavery large property for two professed 
missionaries of the Cross, who, a few years 
ago, Went almost pennyless to the field of 
their labours. What an inducement is held 
out by the suecess of these now great men 
for others to engage in missionary pursuits 
und follow in their steps. 





EXPENSIVE MEETING-HOUSE. 

The Catholic Church erecting at Mont- 
real, is the largest building on this Conti- 
nent. When completed, it will accommo- 
date 10,000 persons. The building is now 
far advanced, and will be covered at the 
opening of the next season. One hundred 
and eight thousand, five hundred and six |! 
dollars have already been expended. The 
Church-wardens report, that with an ad- 
ditional forty thousand dollars they are au- 
thorized to borrow, 


dollars expected to be received on sub- 
“ perietons they will be enabled to finish 
1e exterior of the edifice, with the excep- 
tion of two large front towers, which will 
emain unfinished eighty feet under 


the 


‘ithe bookstores of A. Finley, 





and twenty thousand | 





intended height of two bundred feet ' 





New » Publication. —A work has late! 
bene printed, entitled, ** The Supr nu 
and Exclusive Authority of the Lord Jc sus 
| C lrist, in wen Matters, Maintained: 
and the Rights, Liberties, and Privile. ve 
of the Children of God established from 
the Sacred Scriptures, in opposition to +), 
assumed powers of Ecclesiastics. By John 
Tussey, Pastor of the Congregations) 
Church, Pittsburgh, ‘Pa’? We hay been 
able only to glance over a few pages of 
the work, which seems well calculated +, 
show the inutility and inconsistency of gl] 
human creeds and confessions of faith, os 
well as to disprove all Ecclesiastical s 
nods, General Assemblies, Conventions. 
&e. referring people to the New Testa 
ment as a standard of faith, and placin, 
the government and control of every cop. 
gregation exclusively in the hands of its 
own members. The work ar be had at 
the snut St. 


and J.G.& C. H. Auner, 229 eee ord St 
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|| Extract of a Letter from William Berkeley, 
Governor of Virgmia, in 1761. 

**} thank God there are no free schools 
nor printing here. For learning has broug!ht 
disobedience, and heresy, and sects, into 
the world, and printing has divulged them 
and libels against the best government.— 
God keep us from both. 

A very worthy and able Editor of a pape: 
which has been lately discontinued, writes 

**1 cannot make an independent living 
in an independent manner in this profess. 
edly gospel loving country; the influenc: 
of a priest-ridden prejudice is too hard fo 
me; and | would much rather leave th 
country than to abandon my principles.” 


We can sympathise with our fellow la- 
bourer, and though our hopes of making 
a living by adopting an independent course 
are not very sanguine, we shall practise 
economy and hold on as long as we can, 
trusting to the honesty of our subscribers 
and to their assistance in extending the 
circulation of the work. 





*,.* We had made such progress in get- 
iti ng out this number, beforg the arrival of 
‘A Virginian,” “ Liberty of Conscience, 


‘and **H.4.” that they are necessarily de- 
layed till next month. 


—, 
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